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These 
scientists 
are working 


A G-E SCIENTIST, winner of the 
Nobel prize, studies oil films in a 
pan of water. And out of this research 
comes a clue to make glass invisible, 
to make metals stronger, to create 
a fog by machine. 

Engineers working with certain 
kinds of radio waves run a tempera- 
ture. A G-E fever machine utilizes 
this principle, so doctors can treat 
patients with artificially created 
fevers. 

This page of pictures isn’t one- 
hundredth part of what is going on 
at General Electric. But you will see 
a few ways in which life can be made 
easier, healthier, and happier. And 
that’s what we are trying to do. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


oa Sop 


You can actually see it grow. New G-E foam plastic grows like magic 
at the rate of an inch a second from a liquid resembling molasses, 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC—The 
World Today news, Monday through Friday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Worst weather in the world is found atop 
Mt. Washington, N.H., where ice feathers 
like these sometimes grow three feet in a single 
night, and where G-E scientists are conducting 
cold weather research for the Air Forces. 


Ever see pure vitamins? These three pinches 
of vitamin crystals in the hand of a G-E 
scientist are enough carotene, vitamin C, and 
thiamin to supply the average man for one 
day. Research at G-E Consumers Institute 
helps improve diet, make food taste better. 


General Electric devices are helping the Signal 
Corps, the Weather Bureau, and the Air 
Forces predict the weather all over the world. 
Accurate weather prediction aids troop move- 
ments, saves crops, protects you. 


Electrons took this photo. This picture of gold, 
made by shooting electrons through a gold 
sheet less than one-millionth of an inch thick, 
was made in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
where scientists are studying metals to 
make new stronger combinations. 


When it stops growing, it’s ready for use. Lighter for its size than 
a loaf of bread, it promises to have many uses after the war. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


GERMAN INDUSTRY wasn't smashed up as much as first thought. Big oil, 
rubber and explosive plants were wiped out but many other plants, 
well camouflaged, escaped Allied air blitz. Now, teams of Allied 
scientists are studying these plants to see how many can be used to 
produce goods for war against Japan, or to help rebuild Europe. 

BRITISH ELECTIONS may hold up Truman-Stalin-Churchill (?) meeting. Truman 
announced Big Three conference would be held before July 15th but 
formal. tabulation of British elections won't be announced until July 
26th. Even if Churchill were to take Clement Attlee along, it might 
not help the situation, because there's talk that British Labor Party 
is about to oust Attlee from leadership. 


CHUNGKING—MOSCOW CONFERENCE will probably precede Big Three meeting. 

T. V. Soong, China's new premier, left San Francisco hurriedly 
despite crucial debate stage at UNCIO. Story was that he would visit 
Stalin in Moscow after consultations in Chungking. This may be 
Signing time on a deal involving Soviet participation in the Pacific 
war and postwar status of Chinese "Reds," Manchuria and Korea. 

BRITISH TRACTORS and other agricultural machinery, produced in reconverted 
tank and plane factories, will be on the market by late summer. 
British say most of them will be needed at home to keep up food 
production (British Isles increased tillage by 70% during war, and 
doubled .its grain and potato crops). 

THE STORY TIES IN with reports from Colombia and other South American countries 
where newspapers are carrying full-page advertisements offering 
delivery by late October or early November of British-made machinery 
and equipment. U.S.A. salesmen down there are chewing nails because 
Pacific war and lend-lease keeps them from promising delivery of 
American equipment until "sometime after VJ day." 

FRENCH IN WASHINGTON are spreading out faster than a new deal agency. Last 
year the French military mission here occupied 12 buildings, staffed 
by several hundred workers. Today the De Gaulle set-up, concentrating 
on rehabilitation loans, lend-lease and trade promotion, has 20 
buildings here with more than 1,000 employes. Another 250 stenog- 
raphers and commercial attaches are on their way from Paris. 

CONSUMER CO-OP STORES for United Auto workers will be pushed at next convention 
of the union. Plan is to have union run its own food and dry goods 
stores throughout Michigan. They will be financed by dues, assess- 
ments on members. 

WOOL MANUFACTURERS claim the moths will have to diet, too. New OPA order to 
reduce price of woolens and worsteds, they claim, will only result 
in reduced quality, doped fabrics and, in the long run, a higher 
clothing budget for everybody. 

VALUE OF WATER, just the plain, everyday wet stuff easterners have had too 

much of this year, is dramatized in statistics from Los Angeles. 

The 750,000 acre feet of water available for industrial use in the 

Los Angeles area each year produces $3 billion of products which pay 

$60 million in federal taxes. Water supply was, is, will be Pacific 

Coast's most important economic problen. 

WOOL FROM SOYBEANS heads toward the retail market from laboratories of 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, from Ford Motor Co. and from Aralac, Inc., 

a subsidiary of National Dairy. 

TRANSOCEANIC AIRFREIGHT will be moving in large volume within the year. 

Two pioneers in field will be the Glenn L. Martin Co.'s Mars fleet 
and the Hughes Aircraft Co.'s giant wood seaplanes. 
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How much mileage should you get 
from a synthetic rubber tire ? 


gone depends in part uponwhereyoudrive with prewar tires! Such signal performance 
and how you drive. But most of all it de- | stems from Goodyear’s 20-odd years of re- 
pends upon what make of tire you buy, for search toadvance the art of synthetic rubber 
experience is the key ingredient in building tire manufacture. That is why Goodyears 
ruggedenduranceintosyntheticrubber. Proof enjoy a higher public preference today than 
of that is the long-distance service essential | ever before — and why they should be your 
drivers everywhere are reporting from these _ preference, too, if you want the longest- 
sturdy Goodyears — mileages comparable wearing tires money can buy. 


22,569 MILES —' my set of 


four Goodyear synthetic tires has 
gone 22,569 miles and only one 
has ever been off rim. Look good 
. for at least 35,000 miles.” 

Fire Chief—Tennessee / 



























16,000 MILES —"Have two 
Goodyear 6.25-16 synthetic tires 
on my car used in dairy inspec- 
tion work. After 16,000 miles, 
treads look good for another 
14,000 miles before recapping.” 
Dairyman—Ohio 



















20,427 MILES —"Good- 


year synthetic tires on one of our 
cars, driven by seven different 
officers, have gone 20,427 miles 
and still have fairly good tread.” 

Chief of Police—New York 








25,775 MILES—"Ddriving 


110 miles a day to a war plant, 
carrying six passengers, my pair of 
Gintama synthetics has gone 25,775 29,000 mM §LES—"\ drove my 
miles and don’t show too much wear.” Goodyear synthetic tire over 29,000 

War Worker—New York miles before having it recapped. My 
profession takes me over many 
rough country roads, often driving 
fast.” 
















Veterinarian—Pennsylvania 


50,000 MILES—'With two re- 
caps | have now driven a Goodyear syn- 
thetic tire approximately 50,000 miles. 
It went 25,000 before first recap.” 

Cab Owner—Missouri 
















20,000 MILES —"iave averaged 


20,000 miles from Goodyear synthetics on 
ovr patrol car driven 24 hours a day— 


; a i \ >a 
very satistactory service. Sheriff—Illinois 4; x a (Dy, 
‘- ws ‘ 4 . , 


20,000 MILES — my work takes 
me over all kinds of roads. At 20,000 
miles my Goodyear synthetic tires do not 
seem more than half worn.” 


Nurse—Arizona 
2. S. New tubes save tires 


SY All-Weather—T.M. The Goodyear T. @ R. Co. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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THE NATION 


Meat-Hungry 


Congress debates Hoover plan, shifting 
food from OPA to Agriculture; 
governors urge special meat points 


OPA drew fire from Congress, cattle- 
men and governors for restrictions which 
keep meat on the hoof and off the tables. 

In Washington, the House kicked 
over Administration traces to extend OPA 
for one year, make these radical changes: 

(1) New Agriculture Secretary Clin- 
ton P. Anderson was made food czar with 
veto power over all food agencies, includ- 
ing OPA with its rationing, pricing author- 
ities. This leaves OPA with its enforce- 
ment power but makes Anderson the fall 
guy for blame instead of Chester Bowles, 
OPA chief. 

(2) Price rulings were made subject 
to Federal Court review, a privilege com- 
plainants don’t now have. 

(3) Lifted all slaughtering restrictions 
on small packers, allowing nonfederal in- 
spected slaughtering to ship across state 
lines for the first time. (OPA has been 
clamping down on small slaughterers). 

(4) Granted separate profits on hogs, 
sheep, cattle to processors. 

As the House sent this bill to con- 
ference with the Senate, which passed it 
in different form, War Food cut the Army’s 
meat allotment from the total supply to 
30% of prime grades instead of 50% and 
to 65% of lower grades instead of 75% as 
well as making a cut in the Army’s poul- 
try allotment and its share® of canned 
goods’ output. None of these actions will 
mean much more for civilians because of 
short supplies all around. 

Following this came the Agriculture 
Department’s prediction of a 79% drop in 
winter hog production and shouts from 80 
fighting-mad cattle raisers from the south 


and west, who told OPA Chief Bowles: 

“There’s plenty of cattle—82 million 
head—as many as last year. But compli- 
cated OPA regulations are making it more 
and more impossible to get meat on peo- 
ple’s plates.” 

Governors’ Chorus. They blamed 
the meat famine on: Closing local slaugh- 
ter houses, diversion of cattle to large 
Federal-inspected packers, incompetent in- 
spectors, and unequal pricing of brands. 

In New York, 13 northeastern gover- 
nors discussed “increasingly desperate” 
shortages of meat, poultry, eggs and feed 
grain. They agreed: (1) Too many agen- 
cies have “plaguéd” the food program; 
(2) “one person or agency must have final 
responsibility”; (3) separate points should 
be issued for meat; (4) OPA should con- 
centrate on enforcement of “the essential 
element of national diet” instead of “en- 
forcing ceilings on cocktails and fur coats.” 

“Consumers are practically unable to 
buy poultry except in the black market,” 
the governors added; laying flocks are be- 
ing killed because “high black market 
prices are more enticing than black mar- 
ket egg prices.” If production of milk, 
butter, cheese and eggs is to be main- 
tained, ODT must allot more box cars to 
move grain into the northeastern states, 
they said. 


State Tax Rights 


Massachusetts’ Governor Tobin wants 
the United States to hold its own “San 
Francisco Conference,” put democratic 
government back in the hands of the 
people. 

That was his recommendation at the 
governors’ annual conference at Mackinac 
Island. Sharing the spotlight with taxation 
were such topics as what the states should 
do about veterans, surplus property, air- 
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port development, social security, federal- 
state and state-local relations and decen- 
tralization of industry. 

How well the states answer these $64 
questions, most governors agreed, depends 
on the states’ share of the tax dollar. 
Echoing his statements published in Patu- 
FINDER, May 7, Tobin declared: 

“State revenue has been shrinking 
year by year while the federal government. 
year by year, has been seizing more of 
our productive tax resources. Every year 
more federal money comes into the states, 
and with it more federal control. A line 
must be drawn somewhere.” 

Tobin repeated his PATHFINDER sug- 
gestion for a conference of mayors, gov- 
ernors and representatives of the federal 
government to give state and local gov- 
ernment more say about taxes. 


Texas Tick-Legging 


Two Mexicans, trying to turn an hon- 
est peso, slipped three ponies loaded with 
liquor (and other cargo) across the Texas 
border, called on customers in four coun- 
ties. 

Now all four counties are under rigid 
quarantine, 25,000 head of livestock must 
be dipped every two weeks for nine 
months, and none of the livestock—in- 
cluding thousands of head of beef cattle— 
can be moved or sold. All of which is 
going to cost a lot of money. 

Here’s what happened: U.S, immigra- 
tion men picked up the Mexicans, discov- 
ered the ponies were infested with fever 
ticks which spread disease among live- 
stock. The Mexicans led officers over their 
“whisky route.” Under Texas policy, a 
tick quarantine is imposed not only on 
pastures used by the tick-infested animals 
but on adjoining lands. 

P.S.—The Mexicans are in jail, The 
ponies are being “de-ticked.” 


Job Seniority for Vets 


A bill giving veterans job seniority 
in hiring, promotion and firing has been 





“ETO TO TOKYO!" 86th Division (left), first complete unit returned to New York from Europe, en route to the Pacific. Its 14,000 men get 
30-day furloughs, then report to Camp Gruber, Okla., for retraining. In Boston Harbor, S/Sgt. Bob Carpenter, Hamburg, Ark. (right), was so 
onxious fo get ashore, he swam from transport to tug, was greeted by Wacs. 
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Wise governors in industrial states 
are beginning to apply the brakes, tak- 
ing up the slack in their tax-collecting 
programs. Confronted with tax reduc- 
tions where war plant production is 
being reduced, payrolls are shrinking, 
they are looking ahead, cutting their 
future spending pattern to fit the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. 

Gov. Ralph F. Gates of Indiana 
well knows that when manufacturing 
slows down and workers are taken off 
the payroll, tax collections fall off. In 
his state the chief source of revenue is 
a 1% gross income tax with exemptions 
of only $1,000. 

Gov. Gates is cautious in his 
spending plans, despite the state’s sur- 
plus of approximately $50 million, 
nearly equal to Indiana’s $54 million 
gross receipts for last year. Indiana’s 
total receipts in 1944 were nearly 
$124.5 million, including about $75 
million for employment security. Tax- 
payers of that state paid the federal 
government more than $831 million 
last year. 

Debts Are Illegal. The Hoosier 
governor says his state faces the com- 
plicated future of taxation with confi- 
dence and a rightful assumption it will 
meet its obligations with a sound, well- 
planned program, sufficiently flexible to 
meet economic uncertainties of tomor- 
row. 

Indiana is on a pay-as-you-go basis 
with planned improvements from tax 
resources designated “on the spot” to 
fit the planned outgo. The state is pro- 
hibited by law from contracting debt. 

Exact planning and forecasting 
economic trends are among the secrets 
of Indiana’s effective tax program. The 
administration has made a substantial 
start toward a tax program for the fu- 
ture. It will anticipate needs of the 
government of the state and its sup- 
ported activities, determine their costs, 
in terms of tax dollars and establish 
equitable methods of collecting the 
money needed to carry out the planned 
program. 

In carrying this out, two illustra- 
tions are given by the governor as steps 
being taken: 

First, a new legislative bureau has 
been created. It will be equipped with 
tax and other research experts. 

Super Forecasting. “Within a 
very short time, I expect to ask this 
bureau to begin a comprehensive study 
of the over-all tax structure of the 
state and all its subdivisions,” said 
Gov. Gates. “I shall ask the bureau 
to make this study as comprehensive 
as possible; determine overlapping tax 
areas and spheres; anticipate tax in- 


Hoosier Pay-As-You-Go-Plan 


come and needs of the immediate fu- 
ture; anticipate the requirements of 
the federal structure of the immediate 
future, and consolidate the require- 
ments of the state for the period im- 
mediately in the future.” 

Second, there has been established 
a state institutional building fund based 
upon excise tax collections. This fund 
is earmarked for new buildings and im- 
provements of state insfitutions. 

Officials have been instructed to 
begin a long-range planning program 
for new buildings and improvements 
as a part of this second step. 

Pressure Relief. “Instead of a 
mad scramble on the ‘part of all the 
state institutions seeking to beg, bor- 
row or steal from each session of the 
general assembly, we have laid out for 
them a program under which sensible 
improvements can be worked out, with 
each institution sharing in the building 
fund,” explained Gov. Gates. 

“The legislature will be saved 
hodgepodge consideration of numer- 
ous requests, and the institutions will 
be able to select needed projects rather 
than whatever new building or improve- 
ment they can most readily ‘sell’ to the 
legislature under the then existing con- 
ditions. 

“In short, I firmly believe that 
with intelligence and faithful planning, 
we can estimate our needs for the fu- 
ture; we can forecast with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy our ability to pay for 
the requirements of the state govern- 
ment, and we can adequately adjust 
burdens of taxation to the income of 
our people,” he added. 

Gov. Gates says that generally 
speaking, he does not favor calling 
upon the federal government for money 
to finance state building construction, 





GOVERNOR. Ralph F. Gotes of Indianc. 
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“BEWARE GERMAN INDUSTRY," warned 
Bernard M. Baruch (see page 14). 





introduced by Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.). 
The proposed law would amend the Selec- 
tive Service act, compute seniority on 
the basis of military service (time and a 
half for every sixth day of the week, dou- 
ble time for every seventh day, and for 
legal holidays). 

“We've got to have a showdown in 
the matter of re-employment of veterans,” 
Knutson said. 

The seniority for hiring provision is 
sure to stir up a hornets’ nest. The prob- 
lem has already come up in the auto 
industry. 

Car manufacturers want to give serv- 
ice seniority in hiring veterans who never 
held a prewar job. But United Auto 
Workers want to give the veteran service 
seniority after he gets the job. 

Manufacturers claim the union’s 
stand will bar younger veterans from get- 
ting work; the union fears manufacturers 
may use hiring seniority to weaken the 
union by taking non-union workers. 


Presidential Succession 


Before the first of several long plane 
trips, President Truman asked for change 
in the order of succession to the presi- 
dency whenever, as now, there is no Vice 
President. House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) would be first in line, then Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.), presiding 
officer of the Senate. 

Under the 1886 law now in effect, 
Truman would be succeeded by cabinet 
members from Secretary of State down. 

Sen. Bridges (R.-Vt.), who intro- 
duced a bill in line with Truman’s pro- 
posal, said: “Some New Deal leaders are 
cool to the bill. They are afraid Republi- 
cans will control the House in 1946 and a 
Republican speaker would be president if 
anything should happen-to Mr, Truman.” 

Passing the presidency to the heads 
of House or Senate might be unconstitu- 
tional, some Senators said, because the 
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International 


PRESIDENT AND FISH. Truman didn't catch 
it; photographers didn't care. 





Constitution stipulates the succession of 
“officers” and there is question whether 
Congressmen are “officers.” 


West Coast Confab 


Gov. Wallgren, busy showing Wash- 
ington State to President Truman, couldn’t 
come. But California’s Warren and Ore- 
gon’s Snell were in Portland, with their 
attorney generals and a mayor and a 
county official from each of the three 
States, to organize something new in gov- 
ernment. 

They set up a Board of Intergovern- 
mental Relations to meet every two 
months with western heads of Federal 
agencies and thrash out regional sticklers 
like these: 

What will Washington do about dis- 
posing of West Coast war plants? “We 
can’t make any plans until we know what 
that policy will be,” said Warren. “It 
should be a function of the board to ask 
that the government declare itself.” 

How to find jobs for two million war 
migrants to the West Coast? The gov- 
ernors feared “calamity” if many new- 
comers can’t find postwar work. 


Tax Refugee Profits 


Some 250,000 aliens in the U.S. have 
an annual income upwards of $£00 million, 
much of which goes untaxed, said Rep. 
James P. Geelan (D.-Conn.). To make 
them pay the same as American citizens, 
Geelan introduced a bill to tax all alien in- 
come, after Jan. 1, 1940. This, he said, 
would lasso a “neat’’ sum. 

Provided they are not engaged in 
an established trade or business, aliens’ 
profits from sale of securities and com- 
modities through ‘recognized brokers are 
tax-free. 

“This gives them a lot of leeway,” 
Geelan said. “They make their hotel or 
apartment their business office, engage in 


Washington Parade 


One to Spare. Grand irony of a 
fabulous career is the fact*that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, spender of more bil- 
lions than any other man who lived, is 
going down in history on a dime. 

Wheels for turning out this piece 
of change already are in motion. John 
R. Sinnock, chief artist of the Mint, is 
designing it under the watchful super- 
vision of Mint Director Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. The National 
Commission of Fine Arts, an instru- 
ment of Congress, also gets a whack at 
it. Over these hurdles, the coin should 
be jingling in the nation’s pockets by 
the first of next year. 

Roosevelt will be the ninth Presi- 
dent on our coinage. Lincoln went on 
a penny in 1909, Washington on a 
quarter in 1932 and Jefferson on a 
nickel in 1938. These three also are on 
commemorative coins, as are Coolidge, 
McKinley, Grant, Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams. 

Secretary Morgenthau set the 
Mint to work on the Roosevelt dime 
under a law giving him the right to 
change coin designs every 25 years. The 
present Mercury dime dates back to 
1916, 

In its early days the country was 
skittish of Presidents on _ coins. 
Smacked of monarchism, folks said. 
This fear has vanished. In addition to 
the coins of the eight Presidents com- 
memorative coins have been issued 
showing Columbus, Queen Isabella, 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
Daniel Boone, P, T. Barnum, Chief 
Black Fish, Senators Joe Robinson and 
Carter Glass, Sir Walter Raleigh, Nep- 
tune on a whale, a-California Bear, a 
Vermont catamount, a badger, a beav- 
er and the skull of a Texas steer. 

Capitol Menace. Vanderlyn’s 
famous 12x18 painting, Landing of Co- 
lumbus, in the Capitol rotunda, sagged 
and almost fell out of its frame re- 
cently. We ventured the thought that 
termites or other varmints were work- 
ing on the premises. An official first 
glanced toward Senate and House 
chambers, shook his head sadly. “Just 
dry rot,” he said. 

Sailor's Sweetheart. Sen. Bill 
Langer, of North Dakota, shifted his 
cigar to the port side of his mouth and 
rolled in his swivel chair like a landing 
tub in a heavy sea. His eyes blazed, 
his face purpled with indignation. He 
was determined, he told Parade, to 
push his drive for “decent” sailor togs 
to a smashing victory. “Make no mis- 
take, monkey suits must go!” he roared. 

We hadn’t realized he felt so 
deeply. Why, we wanted to know, was 
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he making a national issue of bell-bot- 
tom trousers and the 13-button fly? 

It was simple. He had been 
swamped with letters and calls from 
Navy men protesting their “absurd’’ 
uniforms and pleading for a change. 
He couldn’t resist. He would fight with 
the fervor of a Jones or a Farragut or 
a Nimitz till he got enlisted men out 
of their 170-year-old, antiquated out- 
fits and into something conventional. 
Nothing could be right till this was 
done. In fact, he said, it had to be 
done and if Navy officials bucked he 
would dream up a law. 

Checking up, we tackled three 
sailors gaping at the Capitol dome. 
Two said right off they were 100% for 
a change. Picturesque or not, they 
didn’t like their skin-tight garb, thought 
“monkey suit” was the right term. The 
third, a grizzled veteran with plenty of 
stripes and ribbons, was bored. “I’m 
too numb,” he said. “All I want is to 
get it over. I don’t care what they 
wear after that.” 

Navy officers just smiled tolerant- 
ly. It couldn’t be done—too costly, 
wasteful, upsetting—but it was okay 
for the Senator to sound off. Anyway, 
they pointed out, bell-bottom pants 
slip on and off easily and sailor hats 
are useful for bailing water out of 
leaky boats. So there. 

Vanishing Veterans. When the 
go-piece Marine Corps band travels 
out to Columbus, Ohio, on Sept. 9 for 
the national encampment of the 
G.A.R., the musicians probably will 
outnumber their hosts. Federal records 
show only 251 Civil War veterans were 
alive at the last check a few weeks 
ago, not more than a bare handful of 
these will be present. Survivors of 
other wars now drawing pensions or 
other compensation: Indian Wars, 
1,141; Spanish American, 129,360; 
World War I, 424,560; World War II 
(latest count), 1,070,290. 
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SEN. LANGER: “Monkey suits must gol” 














You'll see 
when you smoke 1.C. 


Do the gals go for the magical I.C. 
aroma? You'll see! Will your taste- 
buds pur-r-r over the magical I.C. 
flavor? You'll see... when you light up 
the magical Irish Castle mixture of 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos. 
Eight, count ’em...3 kinds of Turkish, 
2 choice Virginias, 1 rare White Burley, 
1 Latakia, 1 Perique. Blended by the 
master of ’em all, Willoughby Taylor. 
To get the gals—or just to pamper 
yourself/—get magical Irish Castle Pipe 
Mixture, quick! 





“| see he smokes 1.C.”’ 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For o limited time (and only if your deoler 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept 95, Wilkes Borre, Pa. 


Name 
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yo oy to Hunting & Fishing Club of the Air, American 
Broddcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights 





all kinds of trade and yet escape taxes.” 

He said many refugee diamond mer- 
chants, designers, chemists, writers, ar- 
tists, professors, have undetermined in- 
comes. Geelan’s idea is to tax them before 
they get back to Europe. 


Trade Reciprocity Wins 


In President Truman’s first foreign- 
policy victory, the Senate extended the 
reciprocal trade program for three years 
with Presidential authority to lower tariff 
rates 50% more. (PATHFINDER, June 25.) 

The Administration emerged victori- 
ous from another Senate battle when for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard was confirmed as Rural Electri- 
fication administrator by 56-to-6 vote. 


Week at Home 


East: Milton S, Eisenhower, presi- 
dent of Kansas State College and brother 
of Gen. Eisenhower, was named special 
assistant to Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson. 

The Supreme Court decided 5 to 3 
Harry Bridges, West Coast labor leader, 
can stay in the U.S., won’t be deported to 
his native Australia. Twice before he had 
been accused of membership in organiza- 
tions pledged to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The court found no evidence that 
Bridges ever was an actual member of the 
Communist party but did not rule on 
whether, membership in that party is 
grounds for deportation, 

In Newark, N. J., the Du Pont and 
Rhom & Haas companies were found not 
guilty of conspiring with German and 
British firms for world monopoly of acrylic 
products used in airplane manufacturing. 

Midwest: Kansas swelled with pride 
as Gen, Eisenhower returned to Abilene 
for a home-town parade and to rest up af- 
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JOB HUNTER. Myrtle Ponder, 17, sold her 
bike, bought horse to ride 114 miles without 
sleep in 60 hours to seek job, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ter ovations in Washington and New York. 

West: Delegates to the San Francisco 
conference will carry home certified seeds 
of California’s giant sequoia, “General 
Sherman” (5,000 years old, 273 ft. high), 
as symbol of West Coast hope for lasting 
peace. 

South: Georgia’s Gov. Ellis Arnall 
charged OPA prices on southern farm 
products are lower than for other sections’ 
products. 

More than 250 spectators suffered 
phosphorus burns from hand grenades dur- 
ing an Army-Navy War Bond show at 
New Orleans. 


LEGISLATION 


Roundup 


Renegotiation: Senate Finance Com- 
mittee unanimously reported House-passed 
bill (H. R. 3395) to extend contract re- 
negotiation through 1945. Members plan- 
ned amendments on repricing. 

Bretton Woods: Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee continued considera- 
tion of Bretton Woods agreement, already 
approved by House. 

Wear Funds: House Appropriations 
Committee reported H. R. 3550 providing 
$48 billion in new and unused military 
funds next year. 

Aviation: Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee refused, 7-2, to recommend Sen. 
McCarran’s bill (S. 326) to create U. S. 
air line for international trade. 

Congressional Pay: Senate Appro- 
priations Committee reported bill by Sens. 
Overton and Bridges (S. 1125) to increase 
salaries of Congress and cabinet to $20,- 
ooo, Speaker of House and Vice President 
to $25,000. 

Taxes: Rep. Robert L. Doughton in- 
troduced bill (H. R. 3487) for tax adjust- 
ments to help reconversion. 

Conservation: House Agriculture 
Committee reported H. R. 538 authorizing 
Secretary of Agriculture to requisition sur- 
plus equipment for soil conservation proj- 
ects. 

Tidewater Titles: House and Senate 
Judiciary committees jointly opened hear- 
ings on 17 resolutions to quiet state titles 
to tidewater lands. Tax problems con- 
nected with submerged oil fields were 
involved. 


$. 1171 


A new and better rule book for rela- 
tions between management and labor is 
the goal back of the “Federal Industrial 
Relations Act” referred to the Committee 
on Labor (Bill S. 1171 introduced by Carl 
A. Hatch, N. Mex.; Joseph H. Ball, 
Minn. ; and Harold H. Burton, Ore.). The 
three Senators who drafted the bill- used 
a committee of private citizens rather than 
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The Next Best Thing to a Leave 
~-ris a LETTER 


Home is heaven to men overseas. 

And a letter is a five-minute fur- 
lough at home. So however busy you are, 
find time to write that man in the service. 
When you write, remember these 3 rules: 
1. Short, frequent letters are better than oc- 
casional long ones. 2. Write cheerful newsy 
letters about familiar places and faces. 3. 
Use V-Mail, because V-Mail gets there 
quicker, saves space for vital ce 5H that 
help speed Victory. Why not read this mag- 
azine later and write a V-Mail letter now? 

HOW THE MARTIN MARS BOOSTS MORALE 

Mighty morale-booster is the Martin 
Mars. Each trip she carries thousands of 


letters . . . and if loaded only with V- 
Mail, she could carry the unbelievable 
total of 260,000,000 letters! Looking 
ahead, this great capacity of Mars-type 
planes will mean greater payloads, 
lowered costs, for overocean airlines. 
Already designed, commercial cargo and 
passenger versions of the Mars await 
only Victory to become reality. So to- 
morrow, for speed, safety, comfort and 
economy, plan to take trips or ship 
goods via Martin Mars! 


Tue Guienn L. Martin Co., Battimore 3, Mp. 
Guenn L. Martin-Nesrasxa Companr—OMmaga 
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1. At Fleet or Army 


2.OneV-Mail pouch 
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of V-Mail film. 
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into individual let- 
ters, secled in en- 


4. V-Mail reaches 
them quickly .. and 


saves cargo space 


paper aft station- 
er's or post office 
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V-MAIL VIA MARS! Making as many as 14 tripseach month between California and Honolulu, the huge Martin Mars speeds mail, 
supplies and priority passengers to the Pacific. A number of 82-ton sisterships will soon join her to serve our lengthening battle lines. 
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NO EXPERT . 

KNOWLEDGE NEEDED sm 

Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 
used parts 


cubic foot size can be built of new or . Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 
Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 


WHAT IS YOUR 
HOME’S GREATEST 
DANGER? 


Inflated prices!! 

You know men right in your own 
neighborhood who are gambling on 
high prices. They are buying land, 
taking on debts. 

Recall the years after the last war? 
You remember what happened 
when prices started down. 

The men who rode through then 
were the ones who had improved 
their land, their buildings — had 
paid off debts, bought life insur- 
ance, invested in war bonds. 


History has a habit of repeating. 


Keep your home safe. Save—don’t 
speculate. 


Thie advertisement ie contributed by Pathfinder at the 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza 
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representatives of management and labor. 
They leaned heavily on experience of the 
Railway Labor Act which is held to have 
operated successfully for almost two dec- 
ades. (In this time there have been many 
major controversies but no strikes, on the 
railroads. ) 

Although not forbidding strikes, the 
bill would require reasonable effort to 
settle controversies through negotiation, 
mediation, and voluntary arbitration be- 
fore they could be called legally. It would 
hold the states responsible for dealing with 
minor and local disputes. Closed shop 
would be denied uhions which do not live 
up to standards of democratic behavior. 

In considering this bill on which 
much opposition likely will be encoun- 
tered, Congress will be giving attention to 
the following proposals: 

1. Set up a new Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Board of five, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, to 
have charge of all Federal conciliation 
and mediation in labor disputes. This 
would displace the present three-member 
National Labor Relations Board, and in 
time the 12-member National War Labor 
Board, and take over the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. 

2. Establish a new Unfair Labor 
Practices Tribunal of three, to decide all 
complaints of unfair labor practice (by 
management or labor unions), with the 
same enforcement machinery, appeal to 
Federal Courts, now available to NLRB. 

3. Divorce the peaceful settlement of 
all labor controversies in the Federal field 
(a duty of the new Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Board) from punishment for unfair 
labor practices (a duty to be lodged in 
the separate but cooperating tribunal). 
This is intended to end the present con- 
dition under which National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

4. Eliminate the Smith-Connally War 
Labor Disputes act, “passed in haste and 
heat.” 

5. Tighten the present official defini- 
tion of inter-state commerce to exclude 
local labor controversies. 





Internatio: 

REPORTED DEAD. Sgt. Harry T. Brundidge, 

3rd Army flyer, meets father on Boston pier on 
return from Nazi prison camp. 
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6. Provide compulsory arbitration for 
labor-management controversies which are 
of national importance, this to be used 
after mediation has been exhausted. 

7. Leave labor with its strike weapon, 
but set up machinery to make. strikes 
unnecessary. 

8. Rewrite closed-shop provision of 
National Labor Relations Act (Wagner), 
requiring that the union with such privi- 
leges must clearly represent more than a 
majority of the employes involved and 
must not bar or expel any qualified person 
from membership. 

g. Leave railroad labor under the 
Railway Labor Act, which legislators say 
has operated successfully for 19 years, 


AMERICANA 
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FIRST AMERICAN FLAG unfurled on soil of 
Japan by Perry in 1853. Its 13 stars probably 
were the Commodore's insigne. 


Amerinawa 


Marines who bled for a certain piece 
of Okinawa near Shuri Castle should be 
bitter. That piece of land is ours, cash on 
line. Mrs. Bess Bettelheim Pratt, Los An- 
geles, Cal., says Commodore Perry bought 
it in 1853 from her grandfather, the first 
medical missionary to Okinawa. 

En route to Japan that year, Mat- 
thew Perry stopped off at Naha, capital of 
Okinawa (then “Great Lu Chu”). While 
he surveyed harbors, made scientific explo- 
rations, six of his crew died, and the Com- 
modore bought a pine-grove burying-place 
near Shuri Castle from Dr. Bettelheim, 
Jewish convert and missionary. When the 
Japs took the islands in 1878 and renamed 
them “Ryukyus,” they left the graveyard 
untouched. 

Perry expedition is causing reflection 
these days. He’s the guy who urged the 
U.S, to use this 140-island group, Rhode 
Island sized, for a strong military post. 


Mackinac Island 


Surreys with Secret Service men 
crowded beneath their fringes may clop 
Mackinac Island streets this week, if 
President Truman hops up there for the 
annual Conference of Governors July 1-4, 
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since automobiles are still taboo for Presi- 
dent, Governors or common folk. 

History has whirled about tiny Mac- 
kinac Island, in the strait between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, since 1634, when 
Jean Nicolet paddled by, looking for a 
water-passage to Asia. Strategically placed, 
Michilimackinac (the great turtle), soon 
became hub of western fur trading. In 
1681 the French built a fort on the strait’s 
north shore, moving 30 years later to the 
south shore, where Mackinaw City stands. 

Abandoned to the English in 1760, 
the fort saw scalps fly during the French 
and Indian War. Story goes that while 
garrison soldiers watched Chief Pontiac’s 
braves play the intricate game of bag- 
gatiway, squaws sneaked weapons into the 
stronghold. When a stray ball flew over 
the wall, 400 Indians swarmed after it, 
took the fort and 17 prisoners, massacred 
21 others. Recaptured, the fort was trans- 
ferred to Mackinac Island proper, which 
came to U.S, in the peace treaty after the 
American Revolution. The English hung 
on until the Jay Treaty of 1796, however, 
battled again in 1812. 

In 1809, when John Jacob Astor made 
Mackinac headquarters for his American 
Fur Trading Co., Mackinac became a 
northern Barbary Coast. 


CARRIAGES queue up in middle of Mackinac 


street to wait for steamer and tourists. 


Easy Strawberries 


Strawberry has more than shortcake 


‘significance, Dr. Harold Westlake, of 


Northwestern university’s speech and hear- 
ing clinic, says “strawberry” is most easily 
heard word in English language. 

Dr. Westlake was doing research to 
help partly-deaf people make the most of 
their remaining hearing. To find out words 
which are most easily heard he spoke them 
over a microphone in a sound-proof room, 
found he could transmit “strawberry” at 
a volume three times lower than, for ex- 
ample, the word “squeak.” Other easily 
understood words: Chicken, oatmeal, 


Dental Plate Wearers 


a Speak more clearly 






To hold loose plates 

more firmly in place use 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder... 
Recommended by more dentists 
than any other plate powder. 


I. Holds plates tighter. 

2. One application lasts 
longer. 

3. Forms comfort-cushion to 
help prevent sore gums. sera 

4. Purest, white ingredients. 

5. Favorite for over 30 years. 


Dr. WERNET’S POWDER 
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The Senate 


(Pathfinder asked our 
consultant on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Felix Morley, to analyze the World 
Security Charter as adopted by UNCIO 
at San Francisco during the last week 
in June. His analysis follows.) 

After two months of continuous 
session, the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization has com- 
pleted its labors. Delegates of the 50 
participating governments have signed 
the proposed Charter and returned to 
their respective capitals. Now comes 
the issue of ratification, to be handled 
by each participant at San Francisco 
according to its constitutional proce- 
dures. 

In our case, this ratification neces- 
sitates a two-thirds majority vote of 
the Senate, since the Charter of the 
United Nations is a treaty binding ev- 
ery member of the projected interna- 
tional organization. A quarter-century 
ago, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations did not obtain this two-thirds. 
majority. The coming debate in Wash- 
ington is therefore of greater impor- 
tance, not only to Americans but to 
other peoples who realize that the 
new league will fail, as did the old, if 
we again abstain from membership. 

Those who fear repetition of the 
blocking tactics of 1920 have advocated 
two ways to by-pass Senatorial criti- 
cism. First, it was suggested that the 
Charter might be ratified as ordinary 
legislation, requiring only a simple ma- 
jority vote in both House and Senate, 

But this idea of ratification by 
joint resolution was dropped when Vice 
President Truman unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded President Roosevelt just two 
weeks before the conference convened. 

President Truman wisely decided not 
to complicate the issue by following a 
course clearly at variance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. His atti- 
tude is that if the United States is to 
work successfully in the new league 
our membership must be accomplished 


distinguished 


by means of unquestionable constitu- 
tionality, and without any political sub- 
terfuge. 

The second scheme of those who 
fear Senatorial examination was to rush 
the treaty through without committee 
hearings and with a minimum of de- 
bate. They justified these steam roller 
tactics with the argument that the 
United States should ratify the new 
charter before any other country, and 
before the Truman - Churchill - Stalin 
conference in Berlin later this month. 

Wiser counsels have prevailed in 
regard to the timing as well as the 
method of ratification. There is, as 
yet; little public understanding of the 
San Francisco Charter. To commit the 





Takes Over 
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UP TO HIM, "World Security without sub- 


terfuge.” 


nation to its far-reaching obligations 
without general realization of their na- 
ture would be anything but democratic. 
It is now agreed that Senate debate on 
the Charter should be reasonably thor- 
ough, without application of gag rule. 

There is room for careful scrutiny 
of the Charter, which establishes a per- 
manent alliance of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States rather than 
any really inclusive league of nations. 

Strong protest against the right of 
the Big Three, plus China and France, 
to veto any criticism of their own ac- 
tions, shows that many of the small 
nations are unhappy about the princi- 
ples underlying the new league. There 
is further dissatisfaction over the ex- 
clusion of small neutral states, like 
Ireland, Sweden, Switzerland, which in 
the past have contributed much to the 
cause of international cooperation. 

On the other hand, the San Fran- 
cisco Charter is a great improvement 
on the outline drafted at Dumbarton 
Oaks nearly a year ago. Some of the 
weaknesses of the old league have been 
avoided, and the emphasis laid on eco- 
nomic and social cooperation may out- 
weigh a political alliance system which 
would repudiate the advice given by 
George Washington in his famous Fare- 
well Address. 

The success of the new league de- 
pends not merely on American mem- 
bership, but on the still undefined poli- 
cies of the Great Powers in the postwar 
settlement of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

Because of these uncertainties, 
provision for withdrawal from the or- 
ganization, in case its commitments 
prove too costly, may well be a reser- 
vation on which thoughtful Senators of 
both parties will insist. There is, for- 
tunately, no evidence that the Senate 
undertakes this all-important debate 
with any trace of partisan alignment. 
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grandmother, soldier, tablecloth, or bump. 


Safety Gas 


“Safety” motor fuel is expected to 
preserve lives, especially in postwar com- 
mercial aviation, where even a minor 
crack-up could explode up to 15,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 

Developed by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and used by Army and Navy, the 
new fuel can be burned in any motor 
equipped with injectors or a new kind of 
easily-installed carburetor. 

Secret of its safety: Standard man- 
aged to give kerosene, which doesn’t va- 
porize into explosive gases when it is 
spilled, an octane rating of 100 or more— 
equal to that of most military aviation 
fuels. It explodes effectively in the mo- 
tor’s heat and compression, but otherwise 
won’t burn unless lighted by actual flame. 


Bombers’ Radar 


How radar helped pin-point bombing 
even through fog or clouds, wa’ disclosed 
by 7/mpact, Army Air Forces magazine. 

The bomber device, called Radar 
Scope, works like all radar equipment, 
sending out streams of electrons into space 
and recording those which are reflected 
back. Radar Scope’s small glass screen, 
like a television screen, shows the reflected 
electrons as tiny pinpoints of light. Where 
there are no planes, ships, or other objects 
to reflect them, the screen stays dark. 

To tell the position of the objects 
contacted, the position of the Radar Scope 
itself is always shown as a white spot in 
the center of the screen (see cut). 

To locate land masses or cities, the 
Radar Scope directs the electrons down- 
ward, Because water absorbs the elec- 
trons instead of hurling them back, that 
part of the screen which represents water 
shows black, but land, reflecting the elec- 
trons, appears as a lighter pattern on the 
screen. Cities and factories are even 
stronger reflectors, make even lighter 


spots on the screen, 

When the center of the screen, repre- 
senting the bomber’s position, is directly 
above a spot representing a target, it’s 
time for “bombs away.” 
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RADAR SCOPE located France through clouds. 
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Of eourse it is—it’s the estate 
her husband left for his wife and little girl. 
And they are going to get it all. 


The doctor and the nurse are provided for by a 
“clean-up”’ policy. And so are the tax collector 
and the lawyer and the grocer and others who 
have bills to present. The main inheritance will 
not be touched. No wonder the wife looks so 


confident! 


Your wife will receive all you mean her to have 
if you satisfy other claims through a small 
additional life insurance : 
policy, earmarked for the 
purpose. It’s easy to ar- 
range and it doesn’t cost £4 
much. But what a differ- 








ence it may make fo her! Your Penn Mutual 
Underwriter will be glad to go over with you 
the various items that become payable when a 
man dies—help you make provision for their 
payment at a minimum outlay to yourself. A 
Penn Mutual Underwriter is an expert on all 
matters of estate planning. With his guidance 
you can budget your program so that no 
essential point is overlooked—education for 
your child, retirement for yourself, above all, 
complete protection for those who are dearest 
to you and most dependent upon you. 


uz PENN worva 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 











THE WORLD 


Watching 


Strip Germany of heavy industry to 
stop World War Ill, Baruch urges 
Senators; Reds try “kindness” 


To shackle German _ militarists’ 
schemes for another war, the Allies-will 
imprison Nazi General Staff officers in 
isolated prison camps outside the Reich, 
Field Marshal Montgomery revealed. 
“Germany is not down and out,” he 
warned. “She is on her knees, and needs 
watching.” 

Nazi industrialists threatened to prove 
trickier, more dangerous. Investigators 
found German munitions plants had be- 
gun reconversion to peacetime products 
before VE day, in preparation for eco- 
nomic domination of Europe, and eventual 
re-armament. 

A U.S. Senate subcommittee un- 
earthed evidence representatives of big 
firms met as early as last August to plot 
the “post-defeat military-industrial revival 
of the Reich.” When the industrialists saw 
the war was lost, they stopped wasting re- 
sources, including new discoveries in jet 
propulsion. These they saved as postwar 
aces in the hole. 

Their program included bids for for- 
eign loans, cartel arrangements, and secret 
transfer of German industrial assets to 
corporations in other countries, 

Urging Senators to “break once and 
for all Germany’s domination of Europe 
by eliminating all her heavy industry,” 
Bernard M. Baruch, World War I U.S. 
economic planner, predicted “anything less 
drastic” would make World War III a 
certainty. His proposals: “Germany’s war- 
making potential must be destroyed, many 
of her factories shifted to peace-loving 





SUICIDE HOLE on USS. Essex flight deck 
marks Jap bomb hit. Pilot crashed. 


nations, all other heavy industries 
scrapped, Junker estates broken up, ex- 
ports and imports strictly controlled, Ger- 
man assets and business organizations all 
over the world rooted out.” 

Friendly Russians. Meanwhile a U.S. 
army psychological poll of German anti- 
Nazis showed “disappointment” with the 
American military government’s stern pol- 
icies, and preference for Russian methods, 

While western Allies lectured Ger- 
mans on war guilt, the Russians stressed 
entertainment and kindness. 

Result may be a switch from the 
western Allied theory of “all Germans are 
bad” to Russian system of condemning 
only key Nazis, wooing the rest. 

U.S. plan for trial of Nazi top-shots 
was outlined by Justice Robert R. Jack- 
son, our chief war crimes prosecutor, as 
“one, collective trial to clean up the whole 
thing.” 


Fuehrer Legend 


Is Hitler dead? To Allied authorities, 
the answer means less than the proof. 
Dead or alive, Hitler is powerless. But 
the myth of Hitler can be a menace as 
long as uncertainty persists. 

If a man who claims to be Hitler 
or his son by Eva Braun (Hitler’s mistress 
whom he married in Berlin, a few days 
before both disappeared) someday tries to 
rally the Nazis and threaten world peace, 
Allied authorities want the facts as answer. 

Closest evidence of Hitler’s death is 
a Nazi policeman’s statement he saw the 
bodies of Hitler and Eva Braun burning 
outside their bombproof shelter in Berlin 
about 8 p.m., May 1. Allied Headquarters 
in Paris also quoted a wire by Goebbels 
to Doenitz in Hitler’s code, saying the 
Fuehrer died at 3:30 P.M. that, day. 

But Marshal Zhukov’s searchers found 
no trace of Hitler’s corpse, 


Okinawa, U.S.A. 


The stars and stripes flapped over 
Okinawa. Capture of the strategic 485- 
sq. mi. island next door to Japan cost over 
45,000 U.S. casualties, bringing our World 
War II losses above a million. 

Futile Jap defense of Okinawa sacri- 
ficed more than 100,000 Nip lives, and 
more than 8,000 prisoners—our biggest 
bag of captives in any Pacific campaign 
so far. Mass surrenders of Jap troops, 
including officers, indicated their morale 
cracked after three months’ suicidal re- 
sistance at the southern end of the island. 

A few survivors still skulked in 
caves, but Okinawa was already being pre- 
pared to mount air, land, and naval opera- 
tions against the China coast and main 
Jap islands. 

Commander of Yank troops on Oki- 
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International 


NEW BOSS on Okinawa: Gen. Stilwell (right). 


nawa will be four-star Gen. “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell, the U.S. Army’s most experienced 
Jap-fighter. He succeeded Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, killed as the battle for 
Okinawa neared an end. 

No. 1 question facing U.S. Pacific 
commanders: Do Jap mass surrenders on 
Okinawa forecast a general weakening of 
morale which might shorten the war? 

Gen. Dan Sultan, U.S. commander in 
India, warned: “The Jap is still a nasty 
customer. But he’s dumb as hell. His 
suicidal attacks never make any sense.” 
Sultan predicted “the last battleground of 
the war—China—will involve American- 
trained and American-equipped Chinese 
ground troops fighting against Japanese 
forces, which will be supplied by Man- 
churian industry after we conquer Japan 
proper.” 


Cabbages for Kings 


Kings clung to shaky thrones in Bel- 
gium and Italy, as leftists and ex-under- 
ground groups charged their sovereigns 
had dickered with the Nazis. 

Belgium’s cabinet resigned, labor 
unions called strikes, protesting King Leo- 
pold’s announcement he’ll return from 
Salzburg, Austria, to resume his throne. 
Communists sparked the opposition. They 
decried Leopold’s 1940 surrender to Hitler 
and his marriage to the daughter of a rich ~ 
real estate operator who played ball with 
the Nazis. (PATHFINDER, May 28.) 

Flouting his critics, Leopold tried to 
form a new cabinet—a tough task because 
the Catholic party is the only major fac- 
tion that supports him. 

Italian anti-monarchists want to kick 
out the king and royal family. Main prop 
behind Italy’s throne is Winston Church- 
ill’s support of kings as bulwarks against 
communism. Thus the House of Savoy is 
expected to last as long as Allied occupa- 
tion lasts. 

Attitude of Italy’s new cabinet, head- 
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ed by an ex-underground fighter, was 
voiced by Socialist vice premier: “We are 
determined Italy must have a republic.” 


Around The Giobe 


Moscow: Trial of 16 Poles accused 
of sabotage behind Russian lines ended 
with 12 convictions, three acquittals, one 
postponement. Convicted men were sen- 
tenced to serve four months to 10 years in 
prison, 

Polish leaders agreed on compromise 
government including five London repre- 
sentatives. 

Prague: Czechoslovakia will confis- 
cate farms and corporations belonging to 
Axis citizens, collaborationists, including 
250,000 small farms of Sudeten Germans. 


International 


WOUNDED JAP.on Okinawa gets aid from 


Yonk stretcher bearers. 





Okinawa: Except for stragglers, 
all Jap forces were wiped out; whole 
island was taken by Yanks. But Jap 
suicide planes from southern Kyushu 
continued nuisance raids. 

Borneo: Australians drove Japs 
from: Brunei bay area, pushed down the 
north coast to Miri oil fields, capturing 
rich wells at Seria after a 60-mile 
march. Japs reported new Allied land- 
ings at Balik Papan on southwest coast; 
MacArthur confirmed air attacks there. 

Philippines: On Luzon, U.S. air- 
borne troops. helped pen Japs into a 
go-mile trap in Cagayan valley. 

China: Under a U.S. air umbrella, 
Chinese troops pushed north along the 
coast to within 200 miles of Shanghai. 
Inland, Liuchow was focus of battle be- 
tween Japs and five Chinese armies. 

Japan: B-29’s blasted Tokyo and 
smaller Jap towns; mined Jap coastal 
waters; bombed the Kurile islands to 
the north, Formosa to the south. 
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THE FAMILY 


Missing 
Sheets No. | scarcity, overalls next, 


but more work clothes are prom- 
ised by Navy denim release 


Americans bought 16% less textile 
goods the first three months of this year 
than they did in the same period last year, 
though they tried to buy 11% more. Even 
at that, they showed commendable re- 
straint, said WPB’s Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, announcing its fourth con- 
sumer survey. 

Sheets were scarcest in stores, 40% 
below a year ago. Because demand shot 
up 90%, less than a fourth of the house- 
wives are getting the sheets they need. 
And no immediate relief is promised. 

Next Year. While 85% of clothing 
demands were met last year, only 66% are 
being filled now. People in Northeast 
states still get three-fourths of what they 
ask for, but North Central residents are 
now in the same boat as coastal dwellers, 
with two out of every five would-be cus- 
tomers disappointed. 

Clothing will become still harder to 
get, but supply will improve after the 
first of the year. 

Only half the house dresses women 
would like to buy are now available, with 
dresses under $2 especially scarce. De- 
mand for children’s clothes climbed 18%, 
but since supply was only 8% less than 
last year, there was little hardship here. 

Stores could fill only 37% of the 
orders for men’s overalls, but more work 
clothes were assured, when the Navy cut 
its third-quarter requirements sharply, re- 
leased more than 30 million yards of den- 
im, chambray, twill. 





Kin Hunt 


Since Brenda Ueland, novelist and 
columnist of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Times, announced she would visit Norway 
to look up lost relatives, she has had 10,000 
letters. American-Norwegians deluged 
her with names of kin they hadn’t heard 
from in the long years of German occu- 
pation. 

Before she leaves the country, the 
Norwegian Embassy in Washington will 
help her classify the names and addresses, 
will later send her letters from other anx- 
ious Norwegian-Americans. 


By Sentember 


New washing machines will be on the 
market by September, WPB announced. 

A previous quota limit was lifted, to 
permit complete reconversion of the in- 
dustry to peacetime production. In the 
next three months, more than 300,000 
machines will be made; that’s 70% the 
normal rate of production. Companies can 
also make ironers, dryers. 

Quota for refrigerators was raised, 
too, but since the 265,000 units that will 
be made next quarter represent only 27% 
of peacetime production, these boxes will 
go to priority users. 

There will be no elak~rate innova- 
tions in washing machine or refrigerator 
models, prices will be prewar. 


“The Gals’’ 


Newsy, chatty letters, scrap books, 
recreation chests are a few of the home- 
reminders traveling the seas to Grand 
Haven, Mich., servicemen. Glowing thank- 


Grand Haven ‘‘Tribune” 


SOME OF "THE GALS": Mrs. Nelson Fisher, Virginia Olson, Frances Miller, Lois Lindberg. 
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you's come back every day to the Girls 
Association for Loyal Service (Gals). 

This group of 70 young women com- 
pile, mimeograph, and mail monthly let- 
ters to more than 700 men from their 
home county. They’ve sent 80 boxes of 
candy to hospitalized boys. They make 
scrap books, fill recreation chests with 
games, musical instruments. 

Cash help comes from community 
service organizations and entertainments 
put on by The Gals themselves. 


Itemized 


Mender. New transparent, water- 
proof chinacement ‘permanently restores 
handles to cups, repairs broken china pigs, 
ceramic earrings, vases. 

Slick. No more smearing of nail- 
polish. Newest manicure aid is an oily, 
colorless nail blanket which dries polish, 
softens cuticle. 

Spotless. Synthetic straw hats, im- 
pervious to water, will be everywhere next 
season. They hold their shapes; resist 
perspiration, even rain; can be sponged 
clean. 

Convenient. A midget washing ma- 
chine that washes and rinses is slated for 
the early market. It clamps on to wash- 
basin or kitchen sink. 


Summer Sweet 


Every day of the year, oranges are 
picked, packed, sent to market. On the 
way now is a record crop of California 
Valencias; 37 million boxes, 7 million 
more than last year. 

Trees are so loaded that the fruit is 
ripening small, most of the few large ones 
are going to boys overseas. Some may get 
back to their first home, China. Sailors 
carried the golden fruit to Spain; Colum- 
bus to the new world. Now, this country 
far out-produces any other, with Califor- 
nia producing more than half, Florida 
nearly all the rest. 

Blossoms, little oranges, ripe fruit 
are to be found on the same Valencia 
tree. Oranges can grow on grapefruit or 
lemon roots. The bearing part of the lit- 
tle tree grows from a single orange bud, 
clipped from a pedigreed tree and inserted 
into sturdy rootstock. 

Delicate. Oranges are as carefully 
handled as eggs, literally with gloved 
hands, so fingernails won’t scratch them. 
One of the biggest processed orange items 
is concentrated juice, production of which 
was boosted by Allied need for Vitamin C 
in small packages; peel becomes pectin, 
orange oil, marmalade. Promised are cubes 
of frozen orange concentrate; dropped in 
water they make cold, fresh juice. 

Since six to eight oz. of unstrained 
orange juice supplies an adult’s daily Vita- 
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Sunkist 


ORANGE COOLER is sugarless sweet dessert. 


min C requirement, oranges have always 
been a nutritional bargain. This season’s 
small oranges pack even more C per drop, 
are better flavored. 


Very sweet, they’re a natural for. 


sugarless desserts. Here are the ingredients 
for one called Orange Cooler: 1 tbsp. 
gelatine; 4 c. cold water; 14 c. light corn 
syrup; 2 c. orange juice; 3 tbsp. lemon 
juice; 1 tbsp. grated orange peel; 2 egg 
whites. 

Soften gelatine in water. Heat corn 
syrup. Dissolve gelatine in it and cool. 
Stir in fruit juices, grated peel. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Freeze until 
quite firm. Then beat until light and 
creamy, return to refrigerator. Just be- 
fore serving, fill tall glasses three-fourths 
full of chilled orange juice, top with a 
scoop of the sherbet. 


Champion 


Farm diets were improved in the 
Northeastern states, more food was pro- 
duced there, and more cheaply—all largely 
due to the work of a “practitioner of the 
impossible,” Gov. Thos. E. Dewey’s 
phrase for H. E. Babcock, founder, re- 
search director of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Retiring now to write, Babcock said 
again: If everybody had enough to eat, 
there would be no farm problem. 


HEALTH 


V. D. Under Fire 


It looked like voting day in Birming- 
ham, but the turnout was bigger. The 
state legislature had ordered all Alabama 
citizens, aged 14 to 50, to submit to the 
Wassermann test for syphilis. 

To health officers of Birmingham and 
Jefferson county went the job of testing 
the law’s workability dnd setting a model 
for the rest of the state. Three hundred 


thousand people had to be tested; 20,000 
a day was the goal. U.S. Public Health 
Office and the Marine Hospital at Staten 
Is!ind sent blood-testers. Hundreds of 
private physicians, nurses, technicians, so- 
cial workers helped. 

First need was to get the people in- 
terested. Robert P. Anderson, U.S. Public 
Health, did that with big-time publicity 
for once-whispered gonorrhea and syphi- 
lis. Hundreds of 8x4 ft. posters in street- 
cars, buses, store windows and from lamp 
posts urged the people to report for tests, 
offered free treatment for the afflicted with 
penicillin. 

"Willow Run." To serve the crowds 
that responded, the world’s largest blood- 
testing center was built in eight days. 
Nicknamed “Willow Run,” it tests sam- 
ples taken at neighborhood stations. Those 
sick and unable to report are given blood 
tests at home. 

Venereal sufferers may choose treat- 
ment from a private physician (penicillin 
furnished by the health department) or 
from health department centers, where 
they live in dormitories, eat good food, are 
provided with recreation, even a swim- 
ming pool, get penicillin injections day 
and night every three hours, all without 
personal expense, 

In nine days most syphilis cases are 





Science Service 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOR HEALTH. Posters like 


this line Birmingham streets. 


cured. Gonorrhea victims are well in four 
hours. 

To see that nobody is missed, records 
of those tested are checked with OPA ra- 
tion book records. So far none has ob- 
jected to the tests, none with positive re- 
actions refused treatment. 


No Elixir 

Hormone cosmetics won’t remove 
wrinkles and blemishes nor soften skin as 
their manufacturers claim. 

Large sums spent for this new type 
of “miracle” cosmetic, which contains es- 
trogens, female sex hormones, are a “use- 
less outlay,” declared the American Medi- 
cal Association, 

Furthermore, saia tne statement, they 
may even be harmful. Estrogen adminis- 
tered to animals has produced cancer, and 
some authorities believe estrogen absorbed 
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through the skin affects women’s pituitary 
glands and upsets their menstrual rhythm, 


_In the Nazis’ Den 


So Daniel was taken up out of the 
den, and no manner of hurt was found 
upon him, because he believed in his God. 

As Daniel converted the lions, so did 
61-year-old Bishop Eivind Josef Berg- 
grav convert his Nazi guards. Bishop 
Berggrav was one of the seven Norwegian 
bishops who quit their posts in 1942, when 
Quisling took over schools and churches 
for the Nazis. Then Quisling badgered him 
for leading the Norwegian people in re- 
sisting the “new order.” 

Thereafter, the Nazis tried to break 
Berggrav’s power by having him “for- 
gotten.” 

A guard was thrown about him and 
his cottage outside Oslo. In two or three 
months, he managed to convert the guards. 
When news of this got out, the guards 
were replaced with tough Nazis, “but after 
three months these guards were even 
friendlier than the former ones.” 

The bishop’s jailers never built the 
6-ft. electric fence they were told to 
around the cottage. Masked and disguised, 
the bishop went to town to meet church 
and home-front leaders. Last April 16, he 
arranged with his chief guard to escape, 
and lived in Oslo until the German capitu- 
lation—protected by a false beard, and the 
devotion of uncounted followers. 


Want Taylor rome 


The General Conference of Seventh- 
Day Adventists asked President Truman 
to recall Myron C. Taylor from the Vati- 
can and end our mission there. 

Death of President Roosevelt re- 
moved “the only authority his personal 
representative possessed,” said the state- 
ment, adding: “Recall of this mission will 
remove offense and again place all reli- 
gious groups on an equality before the 
government, giving no church any govern- 
mental preference or prestige above an- 
other.” 

Similar action was taken by the Pres- 
byterian church of U.S.A., the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and the Reforrhed 
church in America. 


Mercy After Bombs 


Church of the Brethren, holding its 
159th annual conference at North Man- 
chester, Ind., asked for leniency in peace 
terms to Germany and Japan, and spoke 
of “sympathy for the destruction and suf- 
fering caused by American bombs.” 

The church approved a $2 million 
budget in cash and goods, urged members 
to contribute cattle, seeds, and garments 
for relief in Europe. 











THE TOWN 


Vanport 


Second largest "city" in Oregon, built 
in a year to serve 40,000 war work- 
ers, will become surplus on VJ day 


A town with neither prewar past nor 
postwar future is Vanport, Ore., second 
largest “city” in the state and the nation’s 
biggest housing project. 

Vanport is home for 40,000 shipyard 
workers. It was planned, built and fur- 
nished within a year after Pearl Harbor. 
By law, its 718 buildings must be torn 
down two years after the war. 

Located between Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., on the bank of the 
Columbia river, Vanport is strictly a war 
baby. It is a self-contained community, 
complete with schools, fire stations, mu- 
nicipal buildings, recreation centers, 
church facilities, stores, shops and theater. 
But Vanporters can’t pass their own ordi- 
nances because Vanport isn’t incorporated 
as village or city. 

County Controls. Its schools are 
part of the county school system, its po- 
licing is up to the county, its health clinic 
and public health nursing come from the 
county health department. 

Vanport is run by the Portland Hous- 
ing Authority, under Fedéral Public Hous- 
ing Administration, through an appointed 
manager and staff of 800. 

A central committee sponsors neigh- 
borhood councils, where tenants discuss 
community problems, plan activities. A 
recreation commission manages the parks 
and playgrounds. There are no church 
buildings, but space is provided in com- 
munity buildings for religious services. 

Portland is deeply concerned with the 
future of Vanport. Use of Vanport as a 
postwar rehabilitation center for veterans 





has been suggested, but most Portland 
civic groups would like to have the “sur- 
plus city” torn down, and rebuilt as a 
great industrial site. 


Getting Out the Vote 


A nationwide organization drive, with 
the aim of getting out 40 to 50 million 
voters in the 1946 elections, is being 
pushed by the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee. 

Ex-Gov. of Minnesota Elmer A. Ben- 
son, committee chairman, is touring the 
country “to mobilize people outside the 
labor movement . . . regardless of party, 
whose real interests lie in co-operating 
with the labor movement in a program 
calling for complete and final victory, a 
just and durable peace, attainment of 
President Roosevelt’s economic bill of 
rights, elimination of racial discrimination, 
and attainment of full voting rights.” 


Elopements, Explosives 


First Cupid, then Mars, spotlighted 
publicity and sparked prosperity for Elk- 
ton, Md. European peace is now restoring 
the colonial town’s tranquility. 

For many years Elkton thrived as the 
Gretna Green of the East. Cabbies, court 
clerks and clergymen co-operated with 
eloping couples. 

Then in 1938 the Maryland legisla- 
ture decreed a 48-hour wait law, the quick- 
ie marriage business fell off, many of the 
marrying parsons pulled in their shingles. 

The war beanstalked a great Triumph 
explosives plant in Elkton, requiring 11,- 
500 workers, almost four times the peace- 
time population. 

Federal temporary housing projects, 
plus the taking in of roomers and board- 


Federal Public Housing Adm. 


HERE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW. That's the fate of Vanport, biggest housing project. 
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ers, helped solve the problem of living 
quarters. The natives didn’t particularly 
take to the new tempo nor to the new- 
comers, many of whom had come down 
from the Appalachian hill country. But 
still, there was a war on, and, as one resi- 
dent put it: “We did our patriotic duty 
and made money to boot.” The powder 
plant’s payroll reached $1 million a month, 
and every one of the town’s businesses 
flourished. 

But with the war in Europe over, Tri- 
umph’s order has been cut drastically, so 
that only zoo employes will be kept on 
the rolls at the end of July. Many of 
Triumph’s workers are being sent to near- 
by war plants which still need labor; many 
are going back home; few plan to make 
Elkton their permanent address. 

Just what will happen to the Triumph 
plant after the war is a matter of con- 
jecture. Elkton citizens, though, are kind 
of glad that the rush and crush is over, 
and are willing to take the future in their 
prewar stride. 


Mayor Muzzled 


Mayor Orville L. Hubbard and the 
Dearborn, Mich., city council have been 
snarling at each other for two years, ever 
since Hubbard was newly elected and the 
council re-elected (with salaries and pow- 
ers cut) under a new charter. 

What irked the council most were the 
funds available to the mayor for public 
relations. His foes accused him of politi- 
cal self-interest in bidding goodby to local 
inductees, distributing gold stars to moth- 
ers of men killed in service, sending out 
birth congratulations and death condo- 
lences. 

After two years of barking, the coun- 
cil has taken a bite. It overrode the. 
mayor’s veto, took public relations funds 
from his control, barred him from talking 
with constituents “under the guise of pub- 
lic business.” Penalty for violation is $500 
fine, or 90 days in jail. 

Hubbard said he’d defy the law; 
spoke to several citizens right after the 
meeting. No one tried to stop him. 


D’Lo to D’Hi 


Informed of the proposed site of a 
new sawmill in the pine country of Simp- 
son County, Miss., a company official 
commented: “Damn low.” 

That was a quarter-century ago, ac- 
cording to tradition. Since, the tiny com- 
munity of D’Lo has grown around the 
sawmill. Came the war, and D’Lo earned 
fame. Of its 460 population, 136 men en- 
tered the armed forces, highest national 
percentage. No able-bodied fighting-age 
man was deferred. Every War Bond and 
Red Cross quota was oversubscribed. Rec- 
ord quantities of pulpwood and cross ties 
were shipped out. Lumber was milled for 
the aircraft carrier Lexington. 

Now D’Lo is prepared to assure ev- 
ery one of its returning veterans a job. A 
new box manufacturing plant has opened 
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and it will make B-29 engine crates for the 
duration; furniture later. There will be 
work for 1,000 persons. D’Lo may be- 
come biggest town in the county. 


Cool, Rear-Engined 


Because Graham-Paige went into all- 
out war production in 1940, it had no 
1942-model automobile. Thus, its 1946 
car, promised for early next year, will be 
a “real” postwar car. 

Designed by William B. Stout, who 
built the first all-metal plane, the first 
Diesel-electric streamliner for Union Pa- 
cific, and the first rear-engine truck, G-P’s 
“dream car” will have: 

(1) Engine in the rear for unob- 
structed driving vision; (2) curved wind- 
shield; (3) wider seats with new suspen- 
sion methods; (4) a new body material 
made of glass fibre and resins said to have 
10 times the impact resistance of steel, but 
to weigh only one-third as much. This 
new material also deflects sun’s rays, 
doesn’t absorb heat, won’t rust. 

WPB authorized 691,018 passenger 
cars between now and March 31, 1946, 
with these quotas: General Motors, 285,- 
288, Chrysler 148,905, Ford 119,730, 
Studebaker 27,820, Hudson 21,602, Pack- 
ard 20,118, Nash 19,550, and Willys-Over- 
land, Graham-Paige, Crosley 16,000 each. 


Huge Oil Reserve 


Ample petroleum will be available for 
U.S. needs for generations to come, J. Ed- 
gar Pew, vice president of the Sun Oil 
Co., told a Senate committee. 

Ridiculing predictions of a U.S. oil 
famine, Pew said we ended 1944 with a 
stockpile of 20.5 billion barrels of “proved 
reserves,” largest in the nation’s history, 
2 billion barrels more than in 1939. 

Beside a great volume of crude oil 
indicated in untested areas, Pew said, we 
could obtain 17 billion barrels of liquid 
fuel from natural gas, 92 billion barrels 
from shale and 1.5 trillion barrels from 
coal and lignite, if price and need justified. 
Higher prices for crude oil, he declared, 
would spur synthetic development, refin- 
ing techniques and engine and heating 
plant design, with little increase in price 
to consumer. 


Slightly Colossal 


Independent grocers see a postwar de- 
velopment: The Superette, a not-so-super 
super-market which will carry a complete 
line of food and let smaller merchants 
compete with the chains, 

All kinds of food merchants are set- 
ting their compasses in the direction of 
100% self-service, for increased business 
with the same amount of help, says. Huss- 





“This is a small town of great dis- 
tinction—of fine dignified family life 
. . we're going to go right on being 
ourselves with all the friendliness and 
restraint which has been ours in the 
past.” 

Thus wrote a citizen of Independ- 
ence, Mo. (pop. 16,066) to the local 
Examiner. And it is in that spirit that 
the President’s home town is reacting 
on finding itself Summer Capital. 

True, the 14-room house, built 80 
years.ago by Bess Truman’s grand- 
father, has been painted white as befits 
a summer White House, and visitors 
flock into town for a look-see. 





Acme 


REV. WHITEHEAD, of Episcopal 
church Trumans attend. 


Acme 


OLD FRIENDS. Miss Cotherine Stoll, 84 (center), was President's teacher; Mayor R. T. 


Independence, Mo., Summer Capital 


Sermon (right) was Trumens’ grocer; cigar store Indian is town landmark. 


But for the most part the towns- 
people who knew the Trumans way 
back when, have refused to become ex- 
cited, at least outwardly, except when 
Mr. Truman made his fifst visit home 
last week as President. 

The roots of Independence are 
deep in Midwest America’s history: 
Frontiersmen fighting Indians, Mor- 


mons seeking the promised land, pio- 
neers opening the West, gold hunters 
assembling their wagon caravans, sol- 
diers in Blue and in Gray fighting for 
the town, 

To its colorful history, Independ- 
ence can now add a bright new chapter. 





International 
PRESIDENT'S HOME: 80-year-old mansion gets spring 


cleaning, fresh coat of paint. 
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d-fire™ 
A EORNACE 


INEXPENSIVE — AUTOMATIC 


RISE electric thermostat Heat 

Control has built-in quality — 
no servicing. Yet cost is low — 
inexpensive to install. Set thermo- 
stat morning and night — enjoy 
luxury of fully automatic heat 
control — for any hand-fired 
furnace whether warm air, hot 
water, steam. DOUBLY VALU- 
ABLE next winter — stretch your 
80% coal allotment to 100% 
heating comfort— saves up to 
1'/, tons each winter — soon pays 
for itself.» NOW AVAILABLE! 


Ask your furrace-repair man 
—or write us for folder and 
name of nearest dealer. 


C re | $ MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, 


FEELSOOTHE 


O# what joyful relief usually fol- 
Ge when soothing Resinol— 

the famous.ointment of four gen- 
erations—is used on sunburned or 
chafed skin, ivy poisoning, simple 
rash, dry eczema or crac ed toes. 
Specially medicated to soothe 
itching and burning, and so aid 
healing. Keep a jar handy—it pays. 


RESINOL 


Chocolate ALMONDS! 


HAND-DIPPED $2 pound box 


Fresh, sweet, luscious California almonds cov- 
ered with pure chocolate. Order several boxes 
today! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, 
M. O. or Check to California Date Gardens. 
Box 1176-P1, Palm Springs, California. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific corree- 

tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for Fg . Free—no oe Cat 


— 3419 
Tower, indianapolis a 
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mann Refrigeration, Inc., St. Louis, in a 
how-to-do-it handbook. The book de- 
scribes refrigerated, self-service display of 
pre-packaged food, including meat. 


EDUCATION 


Great Training Job 


One of the most ambitious educa- 
tional projects in U. S. history, the gov- 
ernment-sponsored war-training program, 
has ended. During the five years it op- 
12 million men and women were 
trained for war jobs at a cost of $500 
million, compared to 60,000 trained dur- 


| ing World War I. 


Designed to prepare civilians to fill 
vital war jobs, these tuition-free courses 
molded draftsmen, machinists, welders 
and other skilled technicians from un- 
trained laborers, students and low-salaried 
white-collar workers. 

Operating on three levels, 1.5 million 
were instructed in programs carried out in 
238 colleges and universities; 8 million in 
2,500 high school projects; and 1.5 mil- 
lion were trained in food production in 
15,000 farm community programs. 

“Many valuable lessons have been 
learned as a result of these five years’ ex- 
periences,” said Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. “For 
one thing schools developed a program of 
cooperation with communities and indus- 
tries. It may well be that some of the 
methods used in the war training project 
will carry over into peacetime academic 
life and training.” 


G.I. Summer School 


The Newton, Mass., high school will 
hold summer classes for war veterans only. 
Eight weeks long, the courses will help 
G.I.’s earn high school diplomas and pre- 
pare for college entrance examinations, 
C. H. Mergendahl, director, explained. 


New View of Nips 


Public school officials in Albany, 
N.Y., have changed their minds about Ja- 
pan as portrayed in a pre-war textbook 
The Old World and Its Gifts. 

Used for reference by fifth and sixth 
grades, the book characterized the Japa- 
nese as “a clean, alert, intelligent people,” 
who acquired new land “because it is al- 
most impossible for so many people to 
make a living on their small islands.” 
These pages have been stapled together. 

Pupils may still read them, but teach- 
ers will remind them “that is what we 
thought of Japan in 1939, not today.” 


Greener Fields 


Thirst for adventure and better job 
opportunities will cause 13 out of every 
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20 American high school students to leave 
home towns after graduation, said a sur- 
vey by the Institute of Public Opinion. 

Students living in cities with more 
than 100,000 population were more dissat- 
isfied with their lot than those living in 
smaller towns. 


Government Management 


Ten graduate fellowships in govern- 
ment management, providing full tuition 
and $100 a month living expenses, are of- 
fered by the University of Denver start- 
ing Sept. 1. 


What to See 


Conflict (Warners). Dropping ro- 
mantic roles for the criminal villainy that 
made him famous, Humphrey Bogart 
plays a wife-murderer. Sidney Greenstreet 
does the psychological detecting. 

The Naughty Nineties (Universal). 
Abbott and Costello trot out all their old 
gags and stunts. This is one of their least 
funny jobs. 

Junior Miss (20th Century Fox). 
Light, clean entertainment, based on the 
stage hit about the antics of a 13-year-old 
girl and an average American family. 

Thousand and One Nights (Colum- 
bia). The story of Aladdin’s lamp in 
technicolor, with songs, good comedy, fast 
pace. 

One Exciting Night (Paramount). 
Comedy-mystery in a wax museum. Well 
done. 

Along Came Jones (RKO-Interna- 
tional). Gary Cooper and Loretta Young 
revert to western cowboy and bandit stuff. 

Incendiary Blonde (Paramount). 
Betty Hutton in the life of “Texas” Gui- 
nan, famous Broadway night club hostess. 
Betty’s peppy singing, good acting, and 
glamorous looks, make this great enter- 
tainment. 





Wide World 


SHE'S INCENDIARY: Blonde Betty Hutton. 
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SMILES 


Paradox | 


To me, it’s such a curious paradox, 

When a husband goes to get fresh sox, 

If there be one pair unmended, 

He chooses that—and looks offended. 
Louise Duke 


Next time we have t’float a loan, we 
oughter try the European system. 


Some of us kin remember when, 
“Those enduring charms,” wan’t applied 
with a powder puff. 


eases thorough cleaning 


bo AMsee {GUARD 


7s 
jan ‘pogments 


In a recent poll, as to what Goering’s 
punishment should be, the verdict, “Kill 


him!,” won out in a Gallup. ae 
BITTER JUICES ARE NO LONGER 
A Highbrow is a feller who calls this’n ACCEPTED as necesscry evils of pipe 
that a ‘Terminological-Inexactitude,” 


Ap : . smokin Ask any man who smokes a 
when he means it’s a durned lie, with 9 y 


English on it. Royalton Crown 


| 
Its patented condens- 
| ing well and other remarkable features 


HEADLINE: “Lend-Lease Continued 
to Russia.” Lend-lease or . . ; Lend-lose? 


trap all impurities, letting nothing pass 


except the smoke. For all-day, dry-cool 


smoking, no pipe equals Royalton Crown 


If Admiral Halsey’s hard hitting keeps | 


up, Jap ships won’t have a log t’stand on. HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS 


FALSE TEETH) 


INC. OZONE PARK, 





In Oklahoma City, a prospective 
juror was asked if he had ever sat on a 
liquor case. 

Indignantly the gentleman replied: 


KILLS 
acisaies 


“Sir, I have never touched a drop of liq- 
uor, let alone sat on a case of it!” He 
was excused. 


cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch ment tment usually lasts for 
oe the eorv? | of 2 dropping, as. tas germs. eens ag 
. OUh- “1: P chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . your sg 
Farmer Jones: What be ailing that druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, Md. 


old hen o’yourn?” 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 


tutes, but send = 10c and we will mail you a generous 


Toxit 


Sorgy bronder Sis. Fes Snes, eras 





oe vty 


treat- 


— 


trial box. OI. P. Inc. 


Farmer Smith: “Shell shock... you | gi urcH cO., Box 4502-G, ELMIRA, 


see DUCKS came out’a the batch o’eggs 
she’d been a’settin’ on.”’ 


N. Y¥. 


THIS DOES IT 


For zenin coughs —WALL’S 2-METHOD 
TREATM will do what we claim for 
ion up congestion causi 
hawking, coughing. Use the liquid an 
the soothing Nasal Ointment. Money back 
if not full rsatished. Ask yous druggist. 

for FREE Vitamin and Health Chart. 


F. 5. Cheney & Co. Dept. 137 Telede, 0. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. ee awarded, 
All text material furnished. 
payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK— Paw and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 55-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, ill. 






Brain Teaser No. 88 


In two games be- 
tween two football 
teams, A and B, the 
total number of points 
scored by both teams 
was 58. Team A did 
not score in the first game, but won the 
second by a margin of ro points, although 
B scored one and a half times as many 
points as in the first. What was B’s score 
in the first game? 


i 
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FEET KILLING: YOU? 


~~~ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cutieura Soap suds. 
aouk Gane Cuticura Ointment 
‘uticura Talcum., Great! 


CUTICURA SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 





PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


Solution to No. 87 


One third the third tank will equal 4 
the second tank plus to. 

Since the third tank is 4 of the sec- 
ond tank, one third of ¢ of the second 
tank will equal 4 the second tank plus ro. 
That is (5 minus 4) or %s of the second 
tank is 10. The second tank is 150. The 
first tank would then be 200 gallons. 


...OR MONEY 


DO YOU women n this greatly needed 


run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

w weeks ease | iA . Easy terms. medical 
or chiropody. No furt capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





WANT ops 
rotessto: on 


papegens business 
our own? 








ACTUAL 
SIZE 
5” 


| / 


Smart! josfeeses have-dis- t 
covered TwineSize Longfellows... “\ 
the perfect after-dinner smoke! a 
{Made of the world’s choicest tobaccos, 
» perfectly blended and rolled, each Longfellow 
ives you 20 minutes of luxury smoking. 
F Light up a Longfellow and luxuriate . . . after 
-sageed or at any unhurried smoking moment. 


LONGFELLOWS 


TWIN-SIZE 


ee OOS SRO OS OS ODER 
If your tobacconist doesn't yet stock Twin- 
Size LONGFELLOWS, mail this coupon 
with money or check. 
Box of 100... $5 
Box of 20....$1 
Address: Dept. 94 Penn Tobacco Co.,, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


ee 2 22 eS e2e2eeanBeacean 
Leeweedteeeeweeeeeee== 


Add 










BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Now, We're "Fascists": I will bet a 
four dollar dog against a brick watch that 
you do not print this letter, no matter 
how much you pretend to a forum. 

I wonder if you did not call down the 
writer of “Under the Dome” for spilling 
beans recklessly. 

George Seldes says that 98% of our 
press in this country is avowedly fascist. 
One thing is sure the people are losing con- 
fidence in the press, and such things as: 

Russia’s Game in occupied countries 
is to wait until fascist groups have been 
eliminated, the land given to the people 
. . . then to approve “free elections.” I 
begin to believe that Seldes is low on his 
estimate, when the PATHFINDER voices 
such fascist stuff openly. You speak of the 
“game” as if it be a dirty game. What is 
wrong with wiping out fascist cliques? 
What is wrong with the land going to the 
people instead of them going with the land 
to feudal despots? Whose land is it? 
Whose earth is this? 

It is treason to truth and right that 
fascist groups be eliminated, is it? Is that 
why our state department and Britain’s 
tries to move all opposition to get the fas- 
cist gang back into power in Poland? Is 
it possible that your protesting face could 


show an American blush of shame over ~ 


this shameless determination to put back 
the gang that destroyed the constitution 
of Poland, did away with all elections, de- 
nied the people any voice? Set themselves 
in power with the right to appoint their 
successors? The exile gang in London is 
about the fourth in line that has been in- 
stalled by predecessors. These fascists 
own the land and work the peasants as 
serfs. The trampled serfs of Poland are 
the lowest in all Europe. Why in all 
shameless reason are we trying to restore 
this gang? Undoubtedly there are dollars 
behind, bonds or loans, just as there are 
in Greece where the British tried to re- 
store the old foreign regime, just as in 
Italy where loans to Mussolini were bid- 
ding fair to evaporate. And to oust these 
gangs and restore the land to the people 
is a Russian Game, huh? 

In spite of all your powerful press 
there waits the day when that game will 
be played in this land. It can’t go on as 
it is. Oranges by the train load soaked 
with creosote, San Francisco harbor filled 
with dumped potatoes, good pigs and sows 
turned into soap grease, cotton plowed un- 
der, farmers paid with tax money NOT to 
raise food in a starving world, oleo the 
butter of the poor, discriminated against 
as if criminal, taxed illegally to help 
monopolists, the whole church organiza- 
tion with its students exempted from 
helping the government in time of danger, 


PATHFINDER 


exempted from taxes, from military serv- 
ice, from rationing, granted unlimited gas 
and tires, making no return to the land 
that supports them, legal parasites, paid 
for their drivelling prayers to wheedle 
God into a favorable humor. Some day 
when your frightened system tumbles you 
will look to this Russia for lessons and ex- 
ample, economic veteran she will then be. 
In all this stabbing at Russia you never 
give the real reason, the pallid faced fear 
of her example coupled with that other 
fear of disastrous depression hovering 
above your system, 
F. P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


{Reader Wortman speaks of “your sys- 
tem” as though it were not his own. We pre- 
sume he is a voter and, as such, is personally 
responsible for some of the governmental ac- 
tion he now rants against. PATHFINDER pub- 
lishes his letter in full purely as an example 
of mingled truth and lies totalled to vastly 
false conclusions. Is his type of thinking 
typical of modern America? Is this type of 
reasoning the average product of our edu- 
cation system and what he calls “our fascist 
press”? Mr. Wortman’s letter is strikingly 
parallel to the new credo of the Communist 
Political Association which, redundantly, de- 
fines a Fascist as “anybody I don’t like.”— 
THE Epirtors.] 
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"Il make your Dad 
pay for this !” 


“But, gee, mister, I didn’t mean to—” 


Unfortunately, the words “I 
didn’t mean to” carry no 
weight in a court of law. This 
boy’s father may have to pay 
out hard-earned money to 
defend a lawsuit or to pay 
heavy damages. 


Cases like this turn up time 
and again. A roller skate left 
on the sidewalk. That board 
in the step you meant to fix. 
Everyday little negligences. .. 
and yet one day they might 
mean a lawsuit, money out of 
your pocket! 


Don’t run that risk! For only 
$10 a year you, your wife, your 





children can be insured up to 
$10,000 anywhere against — 


edamages for injury to others 
edamage to the property of others 


Let your insurance Agent or Broker 
show you how North America’s 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance can put your mind at ease. 
Only $10 a year, remember, for 
$10,000 of protection—the biggest 
insurance value we know! 


* * * 


Insurance Company of North America, 
founded 1792, oldest American stock fire 
and marine insurance company, heads the 
group of North America Companies which 
write practically all types of Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Casualty and Accident insur- 
ance through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local 
Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, (Ahilactelfphia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





**John, how much insurance 


do we really need to feel safe?” 


Your Agent will tell you that you need— 


© ADEQUATE INSURANCE ON YOUR 
LIABILITY —to pay legal costs and judg- 
ments for injury or damage to others caused 
by you, your family or pets. And be sure 
you carry adequate Automobile Liability 
insurance. . P 

e ADEQUATE INSURANCE ON YOUR 
POSSESSIONS —to pay for loss or damage 
to your house and everything in it; your cor, 
your wife's jewelry, furs, silver, etc. 


© ADEQUATE INSURANCE ON YOURSELF 
—fto pay doctor and hospital bills if you 
ore injured, and to furnish you an income 
while you are laid up. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“Gran’paw’s jinin-up — sez you gotta fight skunks with skunks.” 


Se ae ec en 


One big gun in the war on gas waste is Auto-Lite’s “Plug- 

Chek” Inspection Service. For you may increase your gas 

mileage as much as 12 with Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek,” 

according to tests conducted by the American Automobile AUTO-LITE 
Association. As simple an operation as cleaning and Radio Show 
regapping your present spark plugs may be all that is 

necessary. If you need new plugs, insist on ignition engi- 

neered Auto-Lite’s. Get a “Plug-Chek” at your dealer's 


ORCHESTRA 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY Every Tuesday Night «NBC 


cellael Me . OHIO 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





